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F THE PEOPLE of North Carolina are to build 
for themselves an adequate system of public educa- 


tion, it will be necessary for them to consider the 
bases on which such a system may rest: 


(a) The will of the people to educate their children. 


(b) The constitutional and legal basis. 


(c) The sources of revenue; and 


(d) What is an adequate system of schools. 


The will of the people or their determination to edu- 
cate their children is one of the determining factors. 


When the Saxon immigrant faced the forests of Amer- 
ica, he willed to clear them out of his path. This same 
courage has built roads and bridges and cities and sup- 
plied us with the innumerable tools of civilization and 


comforts of living. We can rely on this will to do, 


this courage to undertake, if the educational leadership 
of the State can show the way. 


The people’s authority for building up a system of 
public education is set forth in their constitution and in 
legislative enactments provided through their repre- 
sentatives. 

One whole Article of the constitution is devoted to 
education. The people were determined that their 
meaning should not be confused with any other issue. 
They declared in this document that the Legislature 
should provide by taxation and otherwise for a general 
and uniform system of public education, that tuition 
should be free of charge for all children between the 


ages of six and twenty-one years of age. They placed 
the responsibility for providing for this system upon the 
county commissioners, and stopped for the only time 
in the whole document to declare the neglect of this 
obligation to be an indictable offense. 


It is a State system of schools but the counties are 
the governmental agencies through which the will of 
the Legislature is made effective. Our whole system of 
control and support contemplates the county as the 
agency to carry out the constitutional mandates, and the 
commissioners are given authority commensurate with 
their obligation. 


BUILDING AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By A. T. ALLEN 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for North Carolina 


PRACTICE OF DuaL SUPPORT 


There is no limit on the amount of support that the 
Legislature can give to public education except the 
financial resources at the disposal of the State. The 
legislature is under no constitutional obligation to 
assume any part of the support. All it does is done 
voluntarily. If all the counties were of the same size, 
with the same geographic and topographic conditions, 
with the same density and distribution of school popu- 
lation along equally well constructed highways, with 
the same ratio of white and colored children, and the 
same per capita wealth, it would not be necessary for 
the State to participate in public school support except 
to lessen the advalorum taxes in all parts of the State. 

As a matter of fact, however, the counties differ 
widely among themselves in all the particulars men- 
tioned above as well as in many other respects. The 
State began to supply some support in 1899 by appro- 
priating out of the general treasury $100,000 to be 
distributed per capita to all the counties. Later another 
$100,000 was added. Still later an Equalizing Fund 
was established to give special help to the weaker 
counties. The State has never abandoned this practice, 
so there has grown up a dual system of support with 
the State going to the aid of the counties somewhat in 
the ratio of their economic ability to support educa- 
tion. In this dual system of support the State and 
county resources have been segregated. The county 
derives its revenue for schools from the following: 
(a) Advalorem taxes on all the property in the county ; 
(b) Poll taxes; (c) Fines, forfeitures and penalties ; 
(d) dog taxes; and (e) parks. The State has limited 
itself to indirect taxation or taxation other than ad- 
valorem taxes such as franchises, corporations, incomes, 
etc. 

An adequate school system involves increased reve- 
nues from some source to provide—(a) longer terms; 
(b) larger type of rural school involving consolidation 
and transportation ; (c) better buildings; and (d) bet- 
ter teaching. All of these things, of course, can not be 
added at once but as each one is extended, greater 
financial support will be necessary. 
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How CAN THE REVENUE BE INCREASED? 


In the county’s list of taxables, the advalorem tax is 
the one that produces by far the greater amount of 
income. That seems to be the only source from which 
the county may hope to increase its school income. On 
the other hand, the State in order to increase its con- 
tribution, will necessarily have to lay a greater burden 
on what it now taxes or discover other sources of 
revenue. There has been some indication in North 
Carolina by both the counties and the State of an 
inclination to shift the burden on to the other. Under 
our system of dual support, it is going to be necessary 
for both the county and the State to go at this task 
with all their strength if we are to provide a system 
of education that is adequate to the needs. 


How SuHoutp Tuis Burpen Be Distrisputep? 


What part should the county bear and what part 
should the State bear? In what condition should a 
county place its educational affairs in order to be able 
to come with clean hands to the State for aid? It 
should do two things—(a) equalize the burden of sup- 
port among its own districts ; and (b) equalize the edu- 
cational opportunity for all its children in the county. 
These things can not be done on a district basis. The 
county, therefore, in setting up its minimum program of 
eight months should undertake its own equalization 
program along three distinct lines. 


a. County wide tax for the support of eight months 
program. The six months school term is now sup- 
ported in this way. The money is collected from the 
wealth of the county wherever found and expended on 
the children wherever they may be within the county. 
When we come to the extended term, we find a divided 
responsibility. District lines work different educational 
opportunity. The county wide tax for support, extend- 
ing the six months principle to a longer term is, at 
present, the only available means for breaking down 
these tuition barriers and opening up high school ad- 


vantages to all the children. 


b. County wide scheme of organization. In order to 
organize a county school system properly, it is necessary 
to consider the county as a whole. Washington City, 
I am told by travelers, is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. It was constructed in accordance 
with a plan. Every street, every part and the location 
of every building is in accordance with this plan. No 
one would think of trying to erect a great hotel without 
very definite plans and specifications. The county wide 
plan of organization considers the needs of the whole 
county in one scheme. In the old way of consolidation, 


different centers were located with reference only to 
themselves. They grew by accretion from the weaker 
districts and often grew into each other before either 
had reached maturity. In the county wide plan, we 
can provide for a larger type of high school and a 
larger elementary school. The one-teacher 
served its day well, but it can no longer meet the de- 
mands of a widening and expanding civilization. The 
coming of good roads and with transportation will 
affect rural education and rural life as extensively as 
the industrial revolution affected city life, by extending 
the scope and multiplying and diversifying the activities 
of rural schools and communities. 


school 


c. County wide building program. If the county is 
to equalize the burden of taxation among its own dis- 
tricts, it must assume the entire cost of building all the 
buildings. In this way, and in this way only, can the 
buildings be so located as to furnish an educational 
opportunity to all in the most convenient and eco- 
nomical way. 

The county wide plan as set out above does not 
contemplate an administrative unit. The city board of 
education would still function just as it does now. The 
city superintendent would still have his same duties. 

Neither is the county wide plan a dead leveling pro- 
cess. The city could still supplement the salaries of its 
teachers and provide additional teachers and activities 
just as it does now. The county wide plan contemplates 
forcing a minimum program of eight months for all 
the children and leaving local initiative and enterprise 
to go as far in excess of this requirement as its 
inclination might suggest. 


PuRPOsE OF STATE AID 


In our system of dual support, while we are in the 
stage of partial State equalization of the burden among 
the counties, State aid should be distributed with three 
aims in view: 

(a) To increase as much as possible the efficiency 
of the schools. 

(b) To stimulate and encourage as much as possible 
local effort and initiative. 

(c) To render material aid to the weaker counties. 

If the State were in a position to equalize fully it 
would contribute to the support of education in all the 
counties except one and would participate in all the 
items of necessary expense in maintaining a school sys- 
tem. The amount of money the State can raise will 
probably keep us for some years on the basis of 4 
partial equalization, not including all the counties and 
omitting some of the items of expense. It is believed 
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t0 Binat the State can increase the efficiency of education mile basis up to one-half of the cost. This would 
Ket Bind encourage local effort more with the funds at its require a fund of about $2,250,000. 

- jisposal by limiting its participation at present to three c. Extended term. No one thing is more needed in 
We fines of endeavor: North Carolina than the extended term. There should 
- a. Teachers salary fund. This is by far the largest be set aside a considerable fund to aid further all the 


de- gitem of school expenditure and the one most vitally equalizing counties that would go on the county wide 
[he (ffecting the life of the school. This would encourage plan 2 oe eight months term. Aid should be x- 
the counties to improve their teaching forces by em- tended in both transportation and on teachers salaries 
sloying a better type of teacher. For the State to for the extended term in the same ratio that they par- 
r > . ~ c 


ling participate on an equalizing basis up to about 85 ticipate in the first two funds mentioned above. 
The great educational problem before us is a rural 


‘ties frounties, there would be required a State fund of about 
250.000. one. The cities will care for themselves, but the 
counties must have some very material help, if we are 
y is [| b. Transportation fund. If we are to build a larger to offer rural children an adequate chance and an even 
dis- ype of elementary and high school, a considerable tart. 
| the ount of transportation will be necessary. In a big By our actions in building roads, we have said that 
the Fonsolidated school it is necessary to transport a con- no road. except the best road that engineering science 
onal fKiderable number of children and to teach all of them. can devise and mechanicians build, is good enough for 
eco- [he transportation is an added expense, but easily a North Carolinian to drive his automobile over. 
ustifiable on the increased efficiency. The State should In the same way, let us say, that no school is good 
not Place its stamp of approval on this type of school by enough for a North Carolina child to attend, except the 
d of farticipating in the transportation on a per child per best school that educational science can devise. 
The 
es. 


te A REVIEW OF THE HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 
ites SEASON IN NORTH CAROLINA 


lates By E. R. RANKIN 
yr all Secretary, The N. C. High School Athletic Association 
a HE ELEVENTH annual State high school foot- The high school footbal! contest is a contest of the 
ball championship contest, which began on High School Athletic Association of North Carolina. 
November Ist, came to a conclusion in the final Members of the acting executive committee of this 
ame played at Chapel Hill on December 6th when the association are as follows: 
n the ockingham high school football team, eastern cham- N. W. Walker, Chairman, of Chapel Hill; E. R. 
mong ions, defeated the Shelby high school football teain, Rankin, Secretary, of Chapel Hill; T. W. Andrews, of 
heal estern champions, by the score of 7 to 0 and thereby High Point; G. B. Phillips, of Salisbury; C. C. Ha- 
came State champions. worth, of Burlington; A. W. Hobbs, of Chapel Hill; 
sency [ne final game between Rockingham and Shelby was R. A. Fetzer, of Chapel Hill; C. T. Woollen, of Chapel 
_ * Ghard fought battle between two we'll trained high Hill; H. D. Meyer, of Chapel Hill; T. E. Story, of 
+ hool football teams. A large crowd witnessed the \yjjkesboro: C W. Davis, of Roanoke Rapids; J. W. 
ssible e, and music was furnished for the occasion by the )frore. of Winston-Salem: C. E. Teague, of Sanford: 
_ ffniversity band under the direction of L. R. Sides. C. E. Phillips, of Durham; C. G. Credle. of Oxford: 
inties. 


The contest this year was generally regarded as the ©, A. Hamilton, of Goldsboro; C. D. Snell, of Chapel 
ally it st high school fcotball contest which has yet been Hill; W. McK. Fetzer, of Chapel Hill. 
ull the Bnducted. The number of schools taking part in the 


A recapitulation of the results of the games of the 
li the [Bntest this year was forty-one, twenty of these being 


eleventh annual State high school football champion- 


| sys fated in the west and twenty-one in the east. ship contest follows: 

e will EThe Rockingham high school team was coached by 

of 4 BB. Lawrence, formerly of State College. The Shelby EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES 

2s and Beh school team was coached by Roy W. Morris, Group One: Elizabeth City defeated New Bern by 


lieved rmerly of Carolina. the score of 31 to 6. New Bern defeated Vanceboro 
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by the score of 25 to 0. New Bern then defeated 
Elizabeth City by the score of 40 to 0, thereby becom- 
ing champions of group one. 

Group Two: Tarboro defeated Greenville by the 
score of 27 to 7. Mount Olive defeated Tarboro by 
the score of 7 to 6, and became the champion team of 
group two. 

Group Three: Rockingham defeated Hamlet by 


32 to 0. Wilmington then defeated New Bern by the 
score of 6 to 0. 


Durham defeated Chapel Hill by the score of 10 to 
7. Rockingham defeated Sanford by the score of 3 
to 0. Rockingham then defeated Durham by the score 
of 6 to 0. 


The final game for the eastern championship, played 
at Lumberton on Thanksgiving Day, between Rocking- 


the score of 46 to 0, thereby becoming champions of 
group three. 


ham and Wilmington, resulted in a victory for Rock- 
ingham by the score of 16 to 0. and che 
of Dec 
persona 
urpose 


‘For 


Group Four: Raeford defeated Fayetteville by the 
score of 19 to 0. Wilmington defeated Raeford by the 
score of 7 to 6 and became champions of group four. 

Group Five: Smithfield defeated Dunn by the score 
of 13 to 12. Sanford defeated Smithfield by the score 


WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES 


Group One: Burlington defeated Alexander Wil- 
son by the score of 6 to 0. High Point defeated Leaks- 


ville by the score of 12 to 6. Greensboro defeated{pment 

of 86 to 0, anthy maceeneng champions of group five. Burlington by the score of 51 to 0. High Point deditates o 
Group Six: The Raleigh-Cary game resulted in a feated Greensboro by the score of 14 to 13, and therebyftudy o 
forfeiture in favor of Raleigh. Durham then defeated }. ame champions of group one. ae of 


Raleigh by the score of 27 to 0 and became champions 
of group six. 

Group Seven: Chapel Hill defeated Oxford by the 
score of 13 to 0 and became the champion team of 
group seven. 

Group Eight: Rocky Mount became champions of 
group eight through the final decision of her op- 
ponents not to enter the contest. 

The games between group champions in the eastern 
series resulted as follows: 

Wilson defeated Rocky Mount by the score of 3 to 
0. New Bern defeated Mount Olive by the score of 
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Group Two: Monroe defeated Wadesboro by the 
score of 93 to 0. Statesville defeated Mooresville by 
the score of 13 to 9. Winston-Salem defeated States 
ville by the score of 26 to 0. Charlotte defeated Mon 
roe by the score of 6 to0. Charlotte defeated Winston 
Salem by the score of 28 to 6, and became champion 
of group two. 


Group Three: Spencer defeated Concord by th 
score of 27 to 0. Salisbury defeated Gastonia by th 
score of 14 to 6. Salisbury defeated Lexington by t 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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I. Mr. Duke’s Personal Statement of His Motives 
and Purposes 


aved OLLOWING the official announcement last 
cing- F night through his attorneys of his creation of 
ock- a trust fund of $40,000,000 for educational 
md charitable purposes,” says The Charlotte Observer 
pf December 9, “James B. Duke made the following 
personal statement in explanation of his motives and 
: 
eaks-§ ‘For many years | have been engaged in the devel- 
eated—pment of water powers in certain sections of the 
it defstates of North Carolina and South Carolina. In my 
erebygstudy of this subject I have observed how such utiliza- 


ion of a natural resource, which otherwise would run 
§o waste to the sea and not remain and increase as a 
lorest, both gives impetus to industrial life and pro- 
ides a safe and enduring investment for capital. My 
mmbition is that the revenues of such developments 
hall administer to the social welfare, as the operation 


f such developments is administering to the economic 
welfare, of the communities which they serve. With 
ese views in mind I recommend the securities of the 
Pouthern Power system (the Duke Power company 
d its subsidiary companies) as the prime investment 
or the funds of this trust; and I advise the trustees 
at they do not change any such investment except 
response to the most urgent and extraordinary nec- 
sity; and I request the trustees to see to it that at 
times these companies be managed and operated 
the men best qualified for such a service. 


STRONG FOR EDUCATION 


‘I have selected Duke university as one of the prin- 
al objects of this trust because I recognize that 
fucation, when conducted along sane and practical, 
§ opposed to dogmatic and theoretical lines, is, next 
religion, the greatest civilizing influence. I request 
lat this institution secure for its officers, trustees and 
sculty men of such outstanding character, ability and 
sion as will insure its attaining and maintaining a 
ace of real leadership in the educational world, and 
at great care and discrimination be exercised in ad- 
itting as students only those whose previous record 
a character, 


hows determination and application 
Wincing a wholesome and real ambition for life. And 


advise that the courses at this institution be arranged, 


MR. DUKE CREATES GREAT TRUST FUND FOR 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


first, with special reference to the training of preach- 
ers, teachers, lawyers and physicians, because these are 
most in the public eye, and by precept and example 
can do most to uplift mankind, and second, to instruc- 
tion in chemistry, economics and history, especially the 
lives of the great of the earth, because I believe that 
such subjects will most help to develop our resources, 
increase our wisdom and promote human happiness. 


For Hospitats 


‘I have selected hospitals as another of the principal 
objects of this trust because I recognize that they have 
become indispensable institutions, not only by way of 
ministering to the comfort of the sick but in increas- 
ing the efficiency of mankind and prolonging human 
life. The advance in the science of medicine growing 
out of discoveries, such as in the field of bacteriology, 
chemistry and physics, and growing out of inventions 
such as the x-ray apparatus, make hospital facilities 
essential for obtaining the best results in the practice 
of medicine and surgery. So worthy do I deem the 
cause and so great do I deem the need that I very 
much hope that the people will see to it that adequate 
and convenient hospitals are assured in their respective 
communities, with special reference to those who are 
unable to defray such expenses of their own. 

‘I have included orphans in an effort to help those 
who are most unable to help themselves, a worthy 
cause, productive of truly beneficial results in which 
all good citizens should have an abiding interest. While 
in my opinion nothing can take the place of a home 
and its influences, every effort should be made to safe- 
guard and develop these wards of society. 


For Acep MINISTERS 


‘And, lastly, I have made provision for what I con- 
sider a very fertile and much neglected field for use- 
ful help in religious life, namely, assisting by way of 
support and maintenance in those cases where the head 
of the family through devoting his life to the religious 
service of his fellow man has been unablé to accumulate 
for his declining years and for his widow and children, 
and assisting in the building and maintenance of 
churches in rural districts where the people are not 
able to do this properly for themselves, believing that 
such a pension system is a just call which will secure 
a better grade of service and that the men and women 
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of these rural districts will amply respond to such 
assistance to them, not to mention our own Christian 
duty regardless of such results. Indeed my observa- 
tion and the broad expanse of our territory make me 
believe it is to these rural districts that we are to look 
in large measure for the bone and sinew of our 
country. 

‘From the foregoing it will be seen that I have 
endeavored to make provision in some measure for 
the needs of mankind along physical, mental and 
spiritual lines, largely confining the benefactions to 
those sections served by these water power develop- 
ments. I might have extended this aid to other chari- 
table objects and to other sections, but my opinion 
is that so doing would probably be productive of less 
good by reason of attempting too much. I therefore 
urge the trustees to seek to administer well the trust 
hereby committed to them within the limits set, and to 
this end that at least at one meeting each year this 
indenture be read to the assembled trustees’.” 


II. Administration of the Trust and List of 
Beneficiaries 


“The trust will be administered by 25 trustees, who 
will constitute a self-perpetuating body. Among the 
first trustees will be Mrs. James B. Duke, of Somer- 
ville, N. J.; George G. Allen, William R. Perkins, 
William B. Bell, Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., Wal- 
ter C. Parker and Alex H. Sands, Jr., of New York 
City, and William S. Lee, Charles I. Burkholder, Nor- 
man A. Cocke and Edward C. Marshall, of Charlotte, 
N. C., and Benjamin E. Geer, of Greenville, S. C. 

“These trustees will be directed and empowered to 
expend not exceeding the sum of $6,000,000 in acquir- 
ing lands and erecting and equipping thereon buildings 
in establishing an institution of learning in the state 
of North Carolina to be known and operated as Duke 
University, with the provision that if Trinity college, 
at Durham, N. C., sees fit to change its name to Duke 
University such sum may be spent in expanding and 
extending Trinity college. 

“For the purpose of increasing the principal of the 
trust estate 20 per cent of the income will be withheld 
and added to the principal of the trust until such ad- 
ditions have aggregated 40 millions dollars. 


List oF BENEFICIARIES 
“The balance of the income of the trust will be ex- 
pended and distributed by the trustees as follows: 
“Thirty-two per cent to Duke university for all the 
purposes of the university. 


“Thirty-two per cent for maintaining and securing 
hospitals primarily in the states of North Carolina and 
South Carolina on the plan of paying to the hospitals 
a sum not exceeding $1 per free bed occupied, and in 
assisting in building and equipping hospitals. 

“Ten per cent will be given for the benefit of white 
and colored orphans in the states of North and South 
Carolina. 

“Six per cent will be given for assisting in building 
Methodist Episcopal churches in the sparsely settled 
rural districts in the state of North Carolina. 

“Four per cent will be given for assisting in main- 
taining Methodist Episcopal churches in the sparsely 
settled rural districts in the state of North Carolina. 

“Two per cent will be given for pensioning super- 
annuated preachers and the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased preachers who have served in a Methodist con- 
ference located in the state of North Carolina. 

“Five per cent will be given to Davidson college, 
a Presbyterian institution located at Davidson, N. C,, 
for all the purposes of that college. 

“Five per cent will be given to Furman University, 
a Baptist institution located at Greenville, S. C., for 
all the purposes of that university. 

“Four per cent will be given to Johnson C. Smith 


university, an institution of learning for colored peo- 
ple, located in Charlotte, N. C., for all the purposes 
of that university. 

“The trust indenture, which is now in course of 
preparation, will be executed by Mr. Duke on his re 
turn to his home in New Jersey in the next few days 
and will contain the statement (Mr. Duke's personal 
above ) tha 


statement, under | for guidance of 


trustees.” 


TEACHER TENURE 


OMPARED with employees in other lines of work 

the school teacher, under the annual-election plan 
is not accorded the tenure of position given to street 
or steam-railway employees, general business em 
ployees, policemen, firemen, or government clerks 
None of these have to apply over and over for position 
which they have beenfilling acceptably, nor run thé 
chance of annual election with its attendant accident 
and surprises. So long as these persons render efficien 
service they retain their places, and when they caret 
do so, they are first warned, and then perhaps trans 
ferred to a less important position, and finally dropped 
—Etwoop P. CUBBERLEY. 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION IN NORTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


OST OF INSTRUCTION is derived solely 

from the amount paid teachers, and so does not 

include other expenditures for operation and 
maintenance nor capital outlay. In the tables here pre- 
sented two costs are shown: First, in the next to the 
last column the daily cost per pupil based on the num- 
ber enrolled during the year; and, second, in the last 
column, the daily cost per pupil based on the number 
in average daily attendance, which shows the extent to 
Col- 
umn one of the table gives the rank of the counties 
The 


tables also show in other columns (1) the percentage 


which the pupils take advantage of high schools. 
and cities on this average attendance cost basis. 


of enrollment in average daily attendance, (2) the 
number of teachers employed, (3) the average number 
of puplis enrolled per teacher, (4) the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance per teacher, and (5) 
It is 
the data given in these columns, particularly the num- 


the average monthly salary paid each teacher. 


ber of pupils per teacher and the average salary paid, 
which determines the daily cost of instruction. 

As a rule, a high cost figure would indicate rela- 
tively well-paid teachers or a comparatively small num- 
ber of pupils per teacher, or both. A low cost would 
indicate relatively low-salaried teachers or a compara- 
tively large number of pupils per teacher, or both. 
Where salaries are low the presumption is that the 
training of the teachers is low for the reason that sal- 
aries are based very directly upon scholastic training 
and teaching experience. Where salaries are high, 
one would expect to find the best-trained and most 
effective teachers. But per capita costs may be high 
when teachers are poorly trained and poorly paid or 
low even though teachers are well paid. The number 
of pupils per teacher is a most vital factor. Even 
though teachers are paid the highest scheduled salaries 
and have the proper number of children to teach, the 
per-child cost will not be excessive. For example, the 
twenty-four largest city schools pay $27.02 more per 
month to their teachers than do the rural high schools. 
but their average daily cost per child is lower than in 
the country (40 cents in rural high schools as against 
39.3 cents in these twenty-four largest high schools). 
The lower cost in the big city high schools is to be 


accounted for only by the fact that they have a larger 


* Reproduced from State School Facts, Vol. I, No. 6, for December 
t, 1924. -Published by the North Carolina State Department of Edu- 
cation, Raleigh. 


number of pupils per teacher, 22.1 as against 18.4 per 
teacher in rural high schools. Again, the fifteen small- 
est charter or city high schools show a cost of 46 cents 
per child per day. They pay $14.28 less average 
monthly salary to their teachers, and yet their daily 
per child cost is 6.7 cents higher than the twenty-four 
largest city high schools. The cause of this excessive 
cost is found in the fact that these fifteen smallest city 
schools have but 17.4 children in average daily attend- 
ance for each teacher, whereas the twenty-four largest 
cities have 22.1 children per teacher. 

The daily cost of instruction per child in all white 
high schools of the State was 39.2 cents in 1923-24. It 
was highest in the fifteen smallest charter schools at 
46 cents per child per day and lowest in all the city 
schools at 38.3 cents. The twenty-four largest city 
schools spent just one-tenth of one cent per child more 
than the State average (39.3 in the biggest city schools 
as against 39.2 in all high schools). It is interesting 
and significant to find that the cost in rural high schools 
was higher than the cost in the twenty-four largest 
city schools, higher than the cost in all city high schools, 
higher than the average cost in all high schools, city 
and rural together, but lower than the cost in the fif- 
teen smallest charter or city schools. 

The lowest percentage of enrollment in average daily 
attendance is found in the fifteen smallest chartered 
high schools. It is lower here than the average in all 
city high schools, much lower than in the twenty-four 
largest high schools, lower even than in the rural high 
schools and lower than the average in all high schools 
of the State. 
high schools, lower than the twenty-four largest cities, 
but higher by $12.74 monthly per teacher than the 
rural high schools. Yet they had last year the highest 
average per capita cost of any of the contrasted groups. 


They pay lower salaries than all city 


The next highest cost is found in the rural high 
schools where there are the lowest average salaries 


and relatively few pupils per teacher attending daily, 
only the fifteen smallest charter schools having fewer 


pupils per teacher. 

From these facts it appears that the size of the high 
school or the type of organization is vitally related 
to the cost of teaching high school children. The 
twenty-four largest city schools, and in fact the aver- 
age organization of all the city high schools, not only 
offer the same branches of study, but find it impossible 
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to enrich the course of study by giving courses that 
are not possible in the small charter and rural high 
schools, and, even so, they give all the usual courses 
and many additional activities, all at less cost. 

If rural high schools could have grouped their stu- 
dents in such fashion that the average attendance per 
teacher would have been as much as it was in the 
twenty-four largest city schools, that is, if they had 
had as efficient and economical organization, they could 
have saved $259,100.50 in an eight-months term in the 
cost of instruction last year if they had paid the same 
average salaries ; and they could have saved $27,120.80 
in a six-months term if they had employed as well- 
trained and well-paid teachers as the twenty-four larg- 
est cities had in their high schools, and in addition 
to the saving they could have offered many additional 
courses that were not possible under the organization 
of last year. 

If the fifteen smallest charter schools had broken 
down the invisible lines with which they have cut 
themselves off from their neighbors who need eco- 
nomical and efficient organization about as much as 
they do, and if they had gone out into the surround- 
ing countryside and brought together enough children 
to have had as large attendance per teacher as the 
twenty-four largest city schools, they could have in- 
structed the same aggregate number of children with 
the same rate of salaries for teachers at a saving of 
$10,227.20. 


aggregate number of children with teachers’ salaries 


Or they could have instructed the same 


increased to the rate paid in the twenty-four largest 
cities and still have saved $1,007.68 in an eight-months 
term. 

If the rural high schools had been as economically 
organized in 1923-24 as the average of all the city 
high schools, $191,782.80 could have been saved in an 
eight-months term in the cost of instruction alone, the 
type of instruction improved at the same time, and 
all this without lowering the average of the teachers’ 
salaries. If they had raised teachers’ salaries to the 
average of all cities they could have employed better 
trained teachers, offered additional courses, and have 
saved $65,864.80 in a term of eight months. 


Cost in Rural High Schools 
Currituck County spent last year 70.1 cents each 
This is the 
Gaston 
The 
cost was lowest in Lincoln County, where four high 
school teachers each taught 40.2 children for 22 cents 
each per day. The average cost was 40 cents in all 


day for instructing each high school child. 
highest per capita cost found in any county. 
County ranked second, with a cost of 60.3 cents. 


the counties. Lincoln, with the lowest cost (22 cents), 
paid the third largest average salary, Scotland and Hay- 
wood being the only two counties ahead of her in this 
respect. The low cost in Lincoln is the result, then, not 
of low salaries, but rather of a high average daily 
attendance per teacher. She had 40.2 children per 
teacher each day. Currituck, on the other hand, with 
the highest cost (70.1 cents) paid a less average sal- 
ary than thirty-four of the counties, but had only 10.9 
children per teacher on an average. 

In fifty counties the daily cost was higher than 39.2 
cents, the average in all white high school of the State. 

In forty-eight counties the daily cost was higher 
than 40 cents, the average in all rural high schools. 

In fifty-five counties the daily cost was higher than 
38.3 cents, the average in all city high schools. 

In fifty counties the daily cost was higher than 39.3 
cents, the cost in the twenty-four largest city high 
schools. 

In eighteen counties the daily cost was higher than 
46 cents, the cost in the fifteen smallest charter schools. 

Three counties, New Hanover, Halifax and Chero- 
kee, have no rural high schools. In New Hanover all 
children are given high school advantages in the 
schools of Wilmington. In Halifax the charter schools 
give as many rural children as possible the advantages 
of high school instruction, and in Cherokee County. 
only Andrews and Murphy offer high school ad- 
vantages. 


Cost in Twenty-four Largest and Fifteen Smallest 
City Schools 


Among the twenty-four largest cities Roanoke Rap- 
ids had the highest cost. 65.4 cents, and Mooresville 
the lowest, 24.9 cents. The average monthly salary 
paid high school teachers in Roanoke Rapids was 
$223.27, and each teacher had 17.1 pupils upon an 
Mooresville paid $129.81, but had 
26 pupils per teacher, and the combination of a com- 


average each day. 


paratively low salary with a large number of pupils 
gave her a per pupil cost of 24.9 cents, just 40.5 cents 
lower than Roanoke Rapids, the highest of these big- 
gest city systems. 

When we come to the fifteen smallest city schools 
we find the highest daily per capita cost 83.8 cents in 
Southern Pines. This is 18.4 cents per child per day 
more than the cost in Roanoke Rapids, where it was 
highest among the biggest cities. In the fifteen little 
charter schools, the cost was lowest in Jonesboro, at 
34.2 cents, but here it was 9.3 cents per day per child 
higher than the lowest cost in the twenty-four biggest 
charter schools. Now Southern Pines had four high 
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school teachers, paid $213.88 per month upon an aver- 
age, each teaching 12.7 children each day, while Jones- 
boro had four high school teachers, paid $162.50 per 
month upon an average to teach 23.7 children each day. 


Comparative Costs—Elementary and High 
School, 1923-24 


Elementary High School 


Daily Pupil Cost 


State 181 392 
Rural 172 400 
City 211 383 


Pupils Per Teacher : 


State 25.7 20.4 

Rural ae . 247 18.4 

City 29.6 21.0 
Average Monthly Salary: 

State $ 93.27 $155.05 

85.12 147.26 

City . ; 125.01 160.98 
Index of Teacher’s Scholarship: 

State 471.0 745.7 

Rural 433.4 735.7 

Cae 635.4 759.1 


In all the white high schools of the State the aver- 
age daily cost of instruction per child was 39.2 cents. 
This is over 116 per cent higher than the average cost 
in all the white elementary schools of the State. 
i 


The average cost in the white rural hig 


1 schools 
was 40 cents per child per day. This is over 132. per 
cent higher than the average cost in the white rural 
elementary schools. 

The average cost in all white city high schools was 
38.3 cents per child per day. This was 811% per cent 
higher than the average cost in all white city elemen- 
tary schools. 

The great difference in high school and elementary 
school costs is due to two conditions: First, the aver 
age number of pupils per teacher is considerably larger 
in the elementary schools, and, second, the average 
salary is much lower in the elementary schools. In 
all the white schools of the State the average elemen- 
tary school had over 25 per cent, the average rural 
elementary school had over 34 per cent, and the aver- 
age city elementary school had 41 per cent more chil- 
dren per teacher in average daily attendance than the 
high schools in the respective groups. In all the white 
schools of the State, city and rural, elementary schools 
paid 66 per cent, the rural schools paid 73 per cent, 
and the city schools paid 29 per cent smaller monthly) 
salaries than the high schools. 

The index showing the scholastic training of teach- 
ers indicates that the high school teachers in the State 


at large have two and three-fourths years more col- 
lege training than the elementary teachers; that the 
rural high school teachers have over three years more 
college training than the rural elementary teachers, and 
that the city high school teachers have one and one- 
fourth years more of college training than the city 
elementary teachers. 

In considering these facts, the reader should bear in 
mind that high school teaching has been considered in 
the past as being more difficult and apparently as being 
more important than elementary teaching. At the be- 
ginning of the public high school system the law which 
made the first State appropriation for high schools 
required that all teachers in State-aided high schools 
hold State certificates. The requirements for the high 
school certificates at that time were practically the 
same as they are now, college graduation for principals 
and two years of college for teachers. The point is 
clear when we realize that the State certification of 
high school teachers was required ten years earlier 
than State certification of elementary teachers was pro- 
vided for. It has been believed that better trained 
teachers and as a consequence better paid teachers are 
essential to high school work, and this accounts for 
the fact that high school instruction costs more than 
twice what elementary instruction costs. 


Number of Pupils Per Teacher 

The number of pupils per teacher varies among the 
several groups from 25.6 enrolled and 22.1 attending 
daily in the twenty-four largest city schools to 21.5 
enrolled and 17.4 attending daily in the fifteen smallest 
charter schools. Even the rural high schools have a 
shade the better of these fifteen smallest city schools, 
22.8 per teacher being enrolled and 18.4 per teacher 
being in average attendance in the rural high schools. 

Of the counties, Currituck had fewest children per 
teacher, 13.2 enrolled and 10.9 attending daily, while 
Lincoln had the largest number per teacher, 49 en- 
rolled and 40.2 in daily attendance. 

Of the twenty-four largest cities, Salisbury had the 
largest number of pupils per teacher, 31.7 enrolled and 
27 in average daily attendance. Roanoke Rapids had 
the fewest pupils per teacher, 18.9 enrolled and 17.1 
in daily attendance. 

Southern Pines of the fifteen smallest charter schools 
had the smallest number of pupils per teacher, 15.7 
enrolled and 12.7 attending daily, while Jonesboro had 
the largest number, 27.7 enrolled and 23.7 in daily at- 
tendance per teacher. 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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COMMENT 


Christmas Greetings and the Best of Good Wishes 
for a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


The JourNAL extends its heartiest congratulations to 
Trinity, Davidson, and the rest on their recent good 
fortune. 


Most of us are so constituted that all are likely to go 
slow and think twice before deciding to put $40,000,000 
into a project at one time. 


The North Carolina Education Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Raleigh the last week in January. 
Announcement of the appear in our 


January number. 


program will 


Mr. Duke: Benefactor 


When a great financial genius like Mr. James Buch- 
anan Duke declares his faith in education and his inter- 
est in social well being, and backs up his declaration 
by establishing a $40,000,000 trust fund to promote 
both, he thereby takes his place among the world’s 
greatest benefactors and philanthropists. But that is 
not all. His example furnishes a stimulating incentive 
that carries with it a challenge to the supporters of other 
colleges than those named as beneficiaries, to other 
potential philanthropists, and to State legislatives that 
is as certain to have its effect as tomorrow’s sun is 
sure to rise. Quite aside from the direct benefits that 
the specified beneficiaries will enjoy, are to be con- 
sidered the indirect benefits that are certain to accrue 
to institutions of higher learning and other agencies of 
social well being not mentioned in the trust indenture. 
Mr. Duke has performed a noble and generous service 
that will redound to the intellectual and social progress 
of the whole South in general and the two Carolinas in 


particular. All honor to him for this notable act. 


Teacher Tenure Laws 


The cardinal points of teacher tenure laws proposed 
in Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia since 
1921, according to the Research Bulletin of the N. E. 
A. for November, 1924, are as follows: 

1. Permanent or indefinite tenure, furnished only by 
death, resignation, or retirement as provided by law. 

2. Probationary period of from 1 to 3 years. 

3. Dismissal for one or more of the following 
causes: (a) immorality—unprofessional conduct; (b) 
inefficiency ; (c) insubordination—persistent violation 
of or refusal to apply rules of board or laws of the 
State; (d) neglect of duty; (e) incapacity to discharge 
duties by reason of physical or mental disability. 

4. Written statement of charges furnished teacher. 

5. Hearing before board ; advance notice of time and 
place required. 


6. Teacher guaranteed right of counsel. 


“The New Mount Sinai” 


“There was a time when the chapel was the heart of the Uni- 
versity, when students were taught with authority and when the 
was that of submissive reception and 

Then there came a time when the 
But while 


proper student attitude 
unquestioning obedience. 
library was accorded this central position 
the chapel has not been altogether relegated to oblivion and the 
library has continued to hold a place of honor, there can be no 
doubt but that for the past half century both of these have 
been replaced by the laboratory, and the student has been 
taught and has reacted to the teaching that facts after all are 
the important things and that for the most part he should hold 
as facts only those things which he has tried and proved for 
himself. 

“Now if one should undertake to cast up the profit and loss 
account which has grown out of this development, he will find 
much to be said upon both sides but will probably arise from 
his review with the feeling that this laboratory predominance 
has shown the same tendency toward exaggeration and over- 
emphasis that has characterized all new movements and that its 
true position lies somewhere back of the extreme importance 
it has assumed. It certainly has to its credit the awakening of 
the student to a sense of his own responsibility, the production 
of reverence for fact rather than authority, the cultivation of 
the spirit of inquiry and personal investigation and the inclina- 
tion to a critical attitude toward accepted canons and established 
institutions. 

“On the other hand, and I think with equal certainty, it has 
been responsible for many of those elements which have sub- 
jected colleges and universities to unfavorable comment in recent 
years. It has fastened atten- 
tion upon subjects and courses rather than upon students 


It has discounted good teaching. 


It has been productive of the academic mind, which lives in a 
world of narrow abstraction.”—R. E. Vinson, in School and 
Society. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the Department of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


Know Words! 


O SAY exactly what one wishes to say—no more, 

no less,—is an art. It is a difficult art because of 
the many pit-falls with which a highly developed lan- 
guage besets us. There is today a strong tendency to 
use words in senses which are foreign to the words, 
and to place them in foreign settings. This practice is 
very common in casual conversation, and we find it 
creeping into the written language. Reputable scholars 
recognize some of this as deplorable, while some of it 
is unobjectionable to all except pedants. 

Words are born with meanings, acquire meanings, 
and have meanings thrust upon them. For practical 
purposes we might say that the birth of three-fourths 
of our English words goes back to Latin and Greek. 
Many of them have never ceased to acquire new mean- 
ings and lose old ones as they march through ages and 
nations. Some are enriched, some impoverished, some 
discarded, according to the treatment they received at 
the hands of learning and commerce. We need many 
words which the fifteenth century did not need, and 
the converse is true to a certain extent. We might do 
well to recall into general use a good number of words 
which have had long vacations,—centuries long in some 
instances,—while inaccurate and inadequate substitutes 
have been overworked, stretched, distorted, and de+ 
prived of their own rights. 

To speak, write, and read well and with understand- 
ing demand an accurate knowledge of words, not a 
This 


idea,” while it is an enviable gift, is very dangerous 


“general idea” of what they mean. “general 


and too often unreliable. It breeds mediocrity, and 
teems with elements which impoverish instead of en- 
rich a vocabulary. To know accurately a Latin word 
which appears in a dozen English words seems worth 
while. Since the same word will give as many or more 
in each of the five languages (Spanish, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, Italian, and French) more directly derived 
from Latin, the desirability of a knowledge of the 
Latin word is more apparent. And these words are by 
no means the seldom-used ones, but the most-used ones. 
Nine-tenths of our scientific terms are made from Latin 
and Greek words, and, strange as it may seem, we are 
yearly adding dozens of words of classical origin. 
Words have both color and flavor. We may go 
further and say that there are degrees of this color and 
flavor. Time and usage have repainted some in such a 
way that their original state is unknown to the general 


reading public. Often if the original meaning were 


known to the writer or speaker, he would not mis- 
employ the word as he does. Since words mutually 
reflect their color, care is needed in order to produce 
harmony and contrast. 

Words are often wolves in sheep’s clothing. They 
may, strictly speaking, denote a simple object or idea. 
But, in addition to this denotation, they frequently 
carry with them a picture which the user may or may 
not wish to portray. This we may call connotation. 
Despite obvious difficulties, an effective writer who has 
an acute sense of word-values will see to it that his 
words not only denote but also connote what he would 
have them mean. 

Know words! This is the first commandment for a 
language teacher and student. 

“Talk is cheap”: The fewer words you really know, 
the cheaper your talk (especially your translation) will 
be, whatever language you speak.—R. R. RosBporouGHu. 


Teaching Latin 
\ great improvement in the form of suggestions 6n 
the teaching of high school Latin is now on file with 
the University Extension Division, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
These aids are prepared by The Service Bureau for 
“Package Libraries on Latin 
and are distributed by the same bureau. 


Classical Teachers, as 
Subjects,” 
These “Package Libraries” include valuable informa- 
tion and suggestions on 1. Cesar, 2. Cicero, 3. Syntax, 
+. Vocabulary, 5. Classical Mythology, 6. Standard 
Tests, 7. Topics Dealing with Roman life, and several 
other phases. All are helpful and interesting, but per- 
haps the best are those dealing with the teaching of 
Cicero, Classical Mythology, Standard Tests, and the 
Bibliography given in connection with Topics Dealing 
with Roman Life. The Extension Division expressly 
states that there is but one copy of each of these 
libraries, but it will gladly send them out under Ex- 
High school 
teachers of Latin also might well avail themselves of 
the Service Bureau of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, Miss Frances Sabin, 
Director.—J. Minor GwyNwn. 


tension regulations to the first applicants. 


THE GERMAN COLUMN 


Conducted by Professor WALTER D. TOY 
The University of North Carolina 


The University of North Carolina Studies for 
Teachers of German 


URING the first half of the 18th century Ger- 
many was slowly recovering from the disastrous 
results of thirty years of brutalizing civil war (1618- 
1648). For many decades after the Peace of West- 
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phalia (1648) the rude struggle for existence did not 
afford any opportunity for quiet, undisturbed thinking, 
the results of which find expression in literature. 

After the opening of the 18th century the growing 
necessity for literary expression found no other chan- 
nel than the imitation of the brilliant French literature 
of the age of Louis XIV. 

ut the seeds of independence soon began to germi- 
nate. We have seen that Klopstock, looking awa) 
from actual conditions in Germany, sought to inspire 
his countrymen with courage and self-respect by pro- 
claiming to them their lofty citizenship in the King 
dom of Heaven. He did this in Der Messias. 


Another thinker and writer who made a lasting 
impression on his age was Wieland, 1733-1813, nine 
years younger than Klopstock. Scherer and Francke 
describe at length Wieland’s transition from pietism 
and religious enthusiasm, first, to a frivolous and sen 
sual view of life, and finally to the acceptance of 
rationalism. Another brief but very helpful account 
of Wieland is given by Priest in his Brief History of 
German Literature, Charles Scribner’s Sons, a book to 
be highly recommended for its clear expositions. 

Priest states that “The most striking characteristics 
of Wieland as an author are his great epic talent, his 
broad culture, his serene philosophy of life, and his 
ingratiating, sprightly style.” 

The most famous of Wieland’s poetical works is the 
epic Oberon. It may be had in cheap form in the 
Reclam edition. So interesting is this charming tale 
that if once begun, it will be read with unabated interest 
to the end. For a description of the story see Francke 
and Priest. 

Wieland’s “broad culture” and “serene philosophy 
of life” are exhibited in his novel 
Francke. 


man ofr 


Agathon, which is 


described at length by Here is illustrated 


that the 
through varied experiences, even with 


the thesis individual woman may 
many lapses 
from the right path, reach a state of equilibrium under 
the guidance of Supreme Reason, the divine force from 
which emanate all other forms of force in the uni 
verse. To this happy end the best guides are the truly 
wise and virtuous men who have caught a vision of 
the harmonious universe as the product of Divine 
Reason. 

Another very interesting novel of Wieland is Die 
Abderiten (The Abderites). 


scription of the manners, habits, and character of the 


It purports to be a de- 


inhabitants of Abdera, a maritime city of Thrace, about 
the fifth century before Christ; but it is in reality a 
clever satire on the follies prevalent in Germany in 
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Wieland’s own time. It is therefore to be regarded as 


a plea for the cultivation of reason. It is published 


in the Reclam edition. 


The reading of the Oberon and Die Abderiten will 


afford both real entertainment and a fair acquaintance 
with Wieland’s style, manner, and habits of thought 


While he 


ranked with Goethe and Schiller, his graceful style, 


modestly disclaimed the desire to be 
clearness of thought, and broad sympathy with human 
nature made him an important factor in the intellectual 


development of Germany in the 18th century. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. A. A. SHAPIRO 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 


Real Academia Hispano-Americana of Cadiz 


» ger HERS of Spanish in the State will be glad 
to know that Dr. S. E. Leavitt, head of the De- 
partment of Spanish of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Real Academia Hispano-Americana of Cadiz (Spain). 
Che honor comes to Dr. Leavitt in recognition of his 
work in Spanish-American bibliographical research, his 
biblicgraphies of Chile, Uruguay, Peru, and Argentine 
being already off the press (the last mentioned printed 
North Carolina 


bibliography of Bolivian literature to be issued by the 


by the University of Press), and a 
“Romanic Review.” 

The Réal Academia Hispano-Americana of Cadiz 
elects as corresponding members those citizens of 
South America who are deemed to have promoted 
friendly relations between Spain and the former col- 
onies, and by order of King Alfonso privileges them 
to wear the plaque of the Academia. Professor Fitz- 
gerald of Illinois is a member of the body; Dr. Leavitt 
is another citizen of the United States to be awarded 


the distinction. 


Spanish Teachers in the State 


In October, a number of questionnaires were sent to 


the teachers of Spanish in the State. From the re- 


plies received, the following are listed as offering 
courses in the secondary schools (private institutions 
and public high schools) in North Carolina. 

sallenger, S. T. Degree, University of North Caro- 
lina. Teaches at St. Paul’s High School. Two year 
course. 


Coleman, I. M. 
Two year course. 


Degree, The Citadel. Teaches at 


(not stated). 
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Crain, E. H. Degree, University of North Caro- 
lina. Taught at Broadway High School (doing gradu- 
ate work at University of North Carolina; on leave 
of absence). Two year course. 

Frazier, Grace. Degree, North Carolina College for 
Women. Teaches at Asheboro. 

Harrelson, Ruth. 
Teaches at Leaksville. Two year course. 

Hurley, Frederick H. Degree, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Teaches at Asheville School for Boys. Three 
year course. 

Laughlin, Mrs. Helen Mangum. Degree, Woman’s 
College, Alabama. Teaches at Central High, Charlotte. 
Three year course (350 pupils). 

Kelly, Geraldine. Degree, Beloit College. Teaches 
at Greensboro High School. Four year course (the 
only four year Spanish course in the State). 

Magwood, Andrew P. Degree, University of the 
South. Teaches at Blue Ridge School for Boys. Two 
year course. 

Pruden, Lina. 
lina. Teaches at Oxford. Two year course. 

Stahly, E. Degree (not stated). 
stated). Two year course. 

Styer, Henry D. Degree, West Point and Army 
War College. Teaches at Oak Ridge Institute. Two 
year course. 

Voorhees, W. C. 


Two year course. 


Degree, Davenport College. 


Degree, University of North Caro- 


Teaches at (not 


Degree, University of North 


Carolina. Teaches at Granite Falls High School. 
Two year course. 
Wenhold, Mrs. L. L. Degree, Salem College. 


Teaches at Salem Academy. Two year course. 

Of course, there are more than fourteen high school 
or private school teachers of Spanish in North Caro- 
lina. Working unofficially, as this column must work, 
it has been impossible to get more than the above in- 
formation. A complete list of the Spanish teachers 
would be very desirable, to many teaching Castilian as 
well as for purposes of general information. If those 
teaching Spanish would mail in their name, degrees. 
place teaching, and other pertinent information, this 
column can publish it to help complete the list given 


here. 


DEBATE QUERY 

HE QUERY which will be discussed this year by 

the high schools having membership in the High 
School Debating Union of North Carolina is: Re- 
solved, That North Carolina should ratify the port 
terminals and water transportation act. This query 
received the largest vote in the balloting on the query 
which was participated in by 362 high schools. The 
number of high schools voting for this query was 105. 


The vote of the high schools on the other seven 
queries, which had been submitted by the central com- 
mittee to the high schools of the State early in the fall 
along with the port terminals and water transportation 
question, resulted as follows: 

Seventy-five high schools voted for the query, Re- 
solved, That federal aid should be provided to equalize 
educational opportunity in the various states of the 
United States. 

Sixty-two high schools voted for the query, Re- 
solved, That the United States should join the World 
Court. 

Forty-seven high schools voted for the query, Re- 
solved, That North Carolina should abolish capital 
punishment. 

Twenty-two high schools voted for the query. Re- 
solved, That the federal constitution, should be so 
amended as to prohibit future issues of tax exempt 
securities. 

Twenty-one high schools voted for the query, Re- 
solved, That the United States should adopt a cabinet 
form of government modeled after the British system. 

Eighteen high schools voted for the query, Resolved, 
That the United States should immediately grant inde- 
pendence to the Phillipine Islands. 

Twelve high schools voted for the query, Resolved, 
That the federal government should own and operate 
the coal mines. 

The High School Debating Union is conducted under 
the auspices of the Dialectic and Philanthropic literary 
societies and the University Extension Division of the 
University of North Carolina. Membership in the 
High School Debating Union is open to all schools of 
secondary nature in the State. The schools which en- 
roll will be grouped, as in the past, in triangles for the 
triangular debates, and the schools which win both 
debates will take part in the final contest for the Aycock 
Memorial Cup at the University. 

The High School Debating Union was organized in 
the school year 1912-13, and the contest for this year 
will thus be the thirteenth in the history of the move- 
ment. The Wilson high school won the Aycock Me- 
morial Cup in last year’s debate on the subject of the 
cancellation of the inter-allied war debts. 

The central committee of the High School Debating 
Union at the University is composed of: N. W. 
Walker, Chairman, E. R. Rankin, Secretary, L. R. 
Wilson, D. D. Carroll, G. M. McKie, M. M. Young, 
W. W. Gwynn, L. T. Rogers, R. W. Linker, and L. B. 
Kennett. Any school official who would like to have 
further information in regard to the High School De- 
bating Union should write to E. R. Rankin, Secretary, 
at Chapel Hill. 
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\ bulletin on the high school debate query for this 
year’s contest is now being prepared and as soon as this 
has been received from the printers, it will be dis- 
tributed to the member schools of the High School 
Debating Union. All indications point to a large en- 
rollment of high schools and a splendid State-wide 


debate next spring —E. R. RANKIN. 


A REVIEW OF THE HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 
SEASON IN NORTH CAROLINA 
(Continued from Page 170) 
score of 6 to 0. Spencer defeated Salisbury by the 
score of 13 to 0, and thereby became champions of 

group three. 

Group Four: Shelby defeated Lenoir by the score 
of 21 to0. Mount Holly defeated Waynesville by the 
score of 13 to 6. Shelby defeated Mount Holly by the 
score of 36 to O and became champions of group four. 

The games between group champions in the western 
series resulted as follows: 

Spencer defeated High Point by the score of 40 to 
0. Shelby defeated Charlotte by the score of 13 io 12. 
Shelby then defeated Spencer by the score of 41 to 0 
and became western champions. 

State TITLE GAME 

The final game for the State title for the year 1924. 
which was played in Chapel Hill on December 6th by 
the Rockingham high school football team and the 
Shelby high school football team, resulted in a victory 
for Rockingham by the score of 7 to 0. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
NE HUNDRED and thirty-seven high schools 
have now become members of the High School 
\thletic Association of North Carolina. 

This State association was organized last January. 
Membership in the association is open to all public 
high schools of the State which have been placed on 
the accredited list by the State department of education 

The association conducts State championship contests 
in football, basketball, baseball, track and tennis. The 
next contest to be conducted will be the basketball con- 
test, which will begin about February 10th.  Partici- 
pation in the various contests is open to all member 
schools of the association. 

Any school official who would like to secure a copy 
of the constitution of the association and copies of the 
regulations governing the various contests can secure 
these by writing to E. R. Rankin, Secretary, at Chapel 
Hill. 

The list of 137 high schools which are now member: 


schools of the association follows: 


\ngier, Apex, Asheboro, Asheville, Badin, Battk 
boro, Belhaven, Belmont, Benson, Bessemer, Bessemer 
City, Biltmore, Black Creek, Burlington, Candler, Car 
ton, Cary, Chapel Hill, Charlotte, Cherryville, Chins 
Grove, Chowan, Churchland, Clayton, Cliffside, Con- 
cord, Cornelius, Creedmoor, Crossnore, Dallas, Dover. 

Dunn, Durham, East Durham, Edenton, Elizabet! 
City, Ellerbe, Elm City, Farmville, Fayetteville, Forest 
Fremont, Gastonia, Gibson, Glen 


City, Franklinton, 


Hic Scuoo. Team, 1924 
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Alpine, Goldsboro, Graham, Granite Falls, Greensboro, 
Greenville, Hamlet, Harmony, Henderson, Hertford, 
High Point, Hillsboro, Jamestown, Jonesboro, Kenly, 
King, Kings Mountain, Kinston, Laurinburg, Leaks- 
ville, Lenoir. 

Lexington, Lincolnton, Louisburg, Lumberton, Madi- 
son, Magnolia, Marshall, Marshvilie, Maxton, Middle- 
burg, Monroe, Mooreville, Morehead City, Morganton, 
Mount Airy, Mount Holly, Mount Olive, New Bern, 
Norlina, North Wilkesboro, Oriental, Oxford, Park- 
ton, Piedmont, Pikeville, Plymouth, Pomona, Raeford, 


Raleigh, Reidsville, Richlands, Rich Square, Roanoke 
Rapids, Rockingham. 

Rock Ridge, Rocky Mount, Rose Hill, Rutherford- 
ton, Salisbury, Sanford, Scotland Neck, Scotts, Selma, 
Shelby, Siler City, Smithfield, Southport, Spencer, 
Startown, Statesville, Stovall, Tabor, Tarboro, Tay- 
lorsville, Thomasville, Troutman, Troy, Vanceboro, 
Wadesboro, Walkertown, Washington, Waynesville, 
Weldon, Wendell, Whiteville, Wilkesboro, Wilmington, 
Wilsén, Wilton, Winston-Salem, Woodland-Olney.— 
E. R. RANKIN. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


One Tuovusanp Biste Reapincs: a guide to Bible readings 
especially arranged and adapted for use in the public schools, 
also for church aid and young people’s societies, mission 
circles and the home altar. By Rev. D. J. Wetzel. New 
York: Macmillan, 1924. $1.00. 

Ever since the days of the Thousand and One 
Nights, I never think of a thousand without the one. 
so I had to look twice at this little book before I rea- 
lized what was missing. 
exactly what the title says. 


It is an excellent little book, 
Useful for the teacher in 
the public schools who is at a loss for suitable passages 
to read, or who wishes to cover the main incidents of 
the Bible in a specified time. Also valuable to the 
reader who wishes to gain more than a casual knowl- 
edge of the Bible. 
which should recommend it to those who regard Bible 


There are no comments, a thing 


reading in the public schools as a doubtful virtue at 
best. There is no effort to make the outline exhaustive 
in scope. The plan is to list the main incidents of 
There is 
a topical index alphabetically arranged and a sectioti 


each book with chapter and verse numbers. 


which gives selections for special days and seasons. 
Another interesting feature is the index to Biblical 
subjects and the index to books of the Bible listed in 
the main part of the work. 


Att SpAnisH Metuop. By Guillermo Hall. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, World Book Co., 1924. $2.40. 

A textbook especially useful in those schools and 
colleges which devote only one year to the first Span- 
ish course. Lays stress on the fact that the grammar 
should have a secondary place in the study of any 
language, developing inductively with concrete ex- 
amples. 


GENTLEMAN, F. W. & Hasster, J. P. By William Ledley 
Vosburgh. Junior high school mathematics. First, second, 


and third courses. Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 

An excellent series of textbooks for the junior high 
school. Principles of arithmetic, geometry and algebra 
are made applicable to-everyday life of the student. 


New Essentiats or Business AritHMetic. By Geroge H. 

VanTuyl. New York: American Book Co., 1924. 

Differs from the usual textbook in that it places 
the subject of aliquot parts at the beginning as the 
author feels that this method of approach is most use- 
ful in teaching the principles of business arithmetic. 
Junior MatuHematics, Book One. 

New York: Macmillan, 1924. 


By Ernst R. Breslich. 


Aims to present the principles of arithmetic, geome- 
try and algebra to the young student in a simple yet 
concise way. The relationship of mathematics to the 
everyday life of the child is brought out in the use of 


examples familiar to him. Numerous illustrations. 


Twenty-Five Years oF AMERICAN Epucation. By former 
students of Paul Monroe. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924. 

Someone has said that the success of a teacher is 
indicated by the degree to which he makes himself 
unnecessary. Professor Monroe has a right to be very 
proud of this volume written by his former students. 
It is a positive proof of his scholarship and teaching 
efficiency. These writers are now carrying forward a 
great amount of historical research and scholarly publi- 
cation in the field where Monroe once labored alone; 
and by this volume, dedicated to their master, they 
indicate their appreciation of his inspiration and 
instruction. 

Dr. Monroe is not an old man, and yet it is probable 
that there have been greater changes in American edu- 
cation during the twenty-five years he has given at 
Teachers College to the teaching of educational history 
than in any other quarter of a century in the world’s 
history. 

The fields covered by the authors of this book include 
educational philosophy, psychology, measurements, 
methods, administration, and finance. Elementary edu- 
cation, secondary education, vocational education, and 
the study of education in universities are all treated in 
separate chapters by authorities in these special fields. 

is (Continued on page 183) 
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Table 1. Summary—City and Rural 


COST OF INSTRUCTION IN NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Per- Number Pup ils Daily Pupils 
centage Num- Per Teacher Cost 
of ber — — 
Enroll- of Average 
Rank Rural and ment in | Teach- Monthly 
City High Schools Average ers Enroll- | Attend- | Salary Enroll- | Attend- 
Daily Em- ment ance ment ance 
Attend- | ployed 
ance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1922-23. .| 83.2 1,989 24.6 20.4 | $155.05 31S .379 
high schools, -—1923.24. 82.9 2 464 | 23.6 19.6 153.66 .392 
Rural, 1923-24 80.8 1,316 2.8 18.4 147.26 
All city, 1923-24 85.2 1,148 | 24.6 21.0 160.98 
24 largest cities, 1923-24 86.4 550 25.6 22.1 | 174.2 339 393 
15 ema llest cities, 1923-24 80.7 21.5 7.4 160.00 .372 4600 
Table 2. Rural High Schools, 1923-1924 Counties (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| 
Counties (1) (4) (5) (6) @) 78 Iredell 85 19! 24.1! 20.5 | 136.37 283 32 
79 Rockingham 92 20} 22.5) 20.7 | 138.00 306 32 
1 Currtuck a3 “4 13 2 10.9 j$153 us 580 70 80 Rowan ; & 21 23.4 | 20.9 | 138.84 2% 32 
2 Gaston 82 | 40 15.2 12.5 | 151.17 495 81 Swain 80 8} 3.0 24.1 | 160.21 266 
3 Edgecombe j 77 2 1? 13 162.29 458 $92 82 Montgomery a7 19 24 5 21.4 | 141 43 . 288 i 
4 Vance BA 9 13.9 12.2 | 140.90 50 $76 83 Chatham 79 18 27.6 21.8 | 143.71 260 | 4 
5 Graham 72 | 4 16 2 il 133.25 aed Ob 84 Macor 68 2 31.5 21.5 138 88 220 | ee 
6 Richmond 72 7 22 16.4 | 179.29 594 545 85 Surry 7 4 32.5 25.0 | 159.58 245 | 19 
7 Scotland 95 2 20.5 19.5 | 200.00 487 $12 % Catawba a0 6 31.0 25.0 | 154.68 | 249 | " 
Nash a0 0 18.0 14.4 | 142.34 87 Lenoir 70 4 29.2 20.5 | 125.00 | 213 4 
8 Stokes 0 10 19.1 15.3 | 151.33 1% 4 88 Yadkin M4 8! 26.6 22.2 | 133.61 | 250 i 
10 Wake 81 SO; 18.6 15.1 | 146.09 592 483-89 Union M4 22 28.8 24.0 | 143.61 249 ” 
11 Caldwell aS 9 16.4 14.0 | 133.39 405 476 W Alleghany 78 6 28.8 22.5 | 128.33 222 
12 Polk | 6 20.0 16.0 | 151.72 379 4.74 11 Haywood 71 4) 4.7 | 33.2 | 188.75 201 
13 Buncombe 9 | 43 20.7 16.4 | 155.10 3.73 475 92 Moore 80 8 28.6 | 22.9] 124.99 | 218 j 
14 Pitt 81 2 20.4 16.5 | 155.1 380) 471 93 Wilkes 82 8 32.9 | %.9 139 17 2 258 
Alamance 21 | 2.8 4.5 155 173 470 Lee 72.0 25 0 123 67 | 162 | 247 
16 Wilson 69 22 20.6 14.3 | 133.64 323 4166, 9S Watauga x0 ; 36.0 28.7 | 141.67 | 196 | 47 
17 Harnett 73 13} 23.5 | 17.3 | 160.85 41 4.64 96 Cabarrus 86 7) 32.0) 27.6] 128.81] 201 | 
18 Martin 6) 19.8) 17.1] 158.33 444 462 97 Lincoln 82 4) 49.0) 2 | 177.50 18! 
19 Chowar 4) 21.7 16.0 147.29 338 “) | | | 
20 Bertie ai il 21.46 17.5 70 455 
20 Perquimans 4) 15.5 13.2 | 121.21 455 
22 Clay as 4 18 0 15.2 139 w tee, 457 
23 Cumberland 76 10 24 18.8 171 10 146 one 
M Franklin 82 2 18.2 14.9 | 135.08 38K 452 Table 3. Twenty-four Largest City High Schools, 1923-1924 
> 7 0} ) 4.2 sO y 
| | 20.0 17.5 | 154.88 387 (i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) ) 
28 Davideon | 22 20.9 17.0 | 149 a9 359 440 | Roanoke is | is.¥ $223.27 | 4 
28 Durham 25} 23.0 18 164.53 33 40 2 Durham 91 | 21.5 19.6 | 228.39 330 | 
Wayne 78 16 22.5 17.5 | 153.9% 342 Raleigh % 23.0) 19.0] 182.53 397 | "9 
1] Camden 27.4 19.0 | 165.00 298 4 Winston-Salem 44 24.2 21.3 | 174.81 388 | 441 
12 Pasquotank 23.8 16.6 | 159.09 4: 5 Goldsboro 13 25.4 21.8 | 187.44 369 4 
13 Forsyth a3 27 19.4 16.1 | 137.55 426 New Ber: | #2 17 22.3 18.4 | 157.77 | 353 
4 Caswel 6 5 24.8 16.8 | 142.00 2% 422 7 Elizabeth City) 89 15 22.9 20.5 | 171.78 | 374 419 
M4 Warren aS 3 22.2 18.8 | 158.61 35 422° § ~Greensbor 92 | 43 23.0 21.1 | 173.00 | 375 | “9 
4 Mecklenburg &2 % 22.5 18.5 155 ot 545 420 9 Wilmington a7 47 24.0 20.9 | 159.46 | 332 “I 
% Yancey 77 10 24.2 18.6 | 156.30 52 420 10 Charlotte 89 $3 | 27.8 24.7 | 185.93 334 | f 
18 Hoke 6 23.5 20.2 | 169. 1¢ 559 419. 11 Asheville 63h 24.6 | 181.28 288 | 
19 Ansor Me 18.8 | 157.53 319 418 12 Statesville 248 21.5 | 153.97 309 | 
40 Granville “4 18 22.2) 22.5 | 156.20 417; 13 Gestosia 80 13 25.0 | 176.49 283 | 
41 Washingtor #2 9 21.1 17.2 | 143.33 +4 64 14 High Point 87 23 28.7 25.1 176.56 307 1 
4) Gates 75 il 22.9 17.2 | 142.81 4s 15 Burlington a1 12 24.2 | 170.00 282 
42 Northamptor oo) 22 15.8 14.0 | 116.39 me 415 16 Fayettev ille 8! 13 28.0 22.6 | 155.77 278 +4 
44 Henderson 75 4.8 18.6 | 153.¢ 415 17 9 23.3 20.6 | 141.03 302 
45 McDowel 6 18.8 18.8 | 138.33 6 410 Wileor a4 20.7| 138.88 | | 
46 Onslow 10 21.4; 18.0 | 147.8 345 410 19 Kinston 91 16 24.7) 22.5) 147.60) 
47 Columbas 75 6 24.3 18 148 65 305 rd i4 26.6 | 23.6 | 146.82 276 
48 Dar 22.3 20.0 | 163.33 365 21 Selisbers as 31.7 27.0 | 165.71 261 
49 Greene 7s 26.7 20.9 | 166.5 310 Rocky Mouat| 4&5 16 28.4) 24.3 | 147.% 259 | 
50 Orange 21.8 17.3 | = 43 Hichors 2 13 25.4 23.5 | 136.93 269 | 2 
$1 Madisox 7S 25.4) 19.1) 150.21 a5 392-24 Mooresville 4 30.3! 26.01 129.81 213 | 47 
$2 Hyde “4.9 21.6 169.03 $39 19 
53 Cartere 6 21.7 18.2 | 140.83 380) 
$4 Sampeor | 22; 18.8 | 145.91 387 
| 360! ‘308 a0 Table 4. Fifteen Smallest City High Schools, 1923-1924 
Bladen a2 25.4 19.2 145 SO 310 
59 Jones a! 4.0 19.4) 146.17 376 (1) 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
@ Herthord as 12 22.2 18.8 | 41.6 + 
6} Duplin Ie 19.2 | 143.7% $20 173 2 Haw River 16.3 12 162 495 
4 Pender a} 13 21.5 17.9 | 132. 07 Franklinw ille 2 20.0 O | 
65 Beaufort 20.4 18.2 | 133.69 iM 4 Lilfingtor 6 20.0 15.3 | 199.76 | 
6 Tyrrel 7? ? 175 “4 Aulande ‘ 20.0 17 170 4) 25 
67 Miechel 13) 14 Trvoe ~ ; 19 17 0 1t4 6 
68 Davie | ? 20.3 | 146.19 wx 7 Spruce P ir “4 21.0 162.78 
69 Guilford $1 24.5 | 1468.74 & Vow “4 ; 22 19.0 | 168 33 1 +4 
70 Stanly | 9| $7 9 Pilot Monatain) 73 4, 22.0) 141-25} 320 | “ 
71 Cleveland vs 17 25.7 14) 277 1% 10 Camero 27 .0 175.28 iM 4 
72 Craver 17} 23.4! 20.1) 42.9 3360 Ethie 77 4) 237 18.2 | 149.58 314 | 
73 Traneyivenis | 82 9 23.4 19.2 | 16.55 $4) 12 East Bend ‘4 22.0 17.5 433 | 
74 Brunswick 9 7] 19.7) 127-9 47 13 Dawideor “ Bol 
7S Alexander 12 2.6 | 141.52 302 233 14 Faison 7” 5 23 3 18 |} 291 | 
76 Jobneton 16 w.9 25.3 | 156.87 355 15 Jonesboro % | ‘ 7.7 23. 162 50 | 4. 
77 | 17 24.6 2.9 | 148 54 435 i 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 181) 


Of unusual interest to the readers of this magazine 
will be the chapter on Education in the South, written 
by Professor Edgar W. Knight of the University of 
North Carolina. This chapter undertakes to interpret 
from the original records the present backward condi- 
tion but forward looking prospect of education in the 


southern states. This chapter has been reprinted and 
neatly bound by the University of North Carolina 
Press. Readers who feel unable to secure the larger 
book ought, by all means, to read this chapter, because 


of the historical light which it throws upon our present- 
day problems. 

There was a time when knowledge of the history of 
education was looked upon as a necessary background 
for the proper understanding and control of educational 
policies. Inadequately trained teachers of the subject, 
however, brought some disrepute to the subject by 
assuming that in itself it contained something of great 
value. In this volume we see again the practical appli- 
cation to present day practices of lessons drawn from 
historical sources. The authors are to be commended 
fer the excellent way in which they have accomplished 
their task.—M. R. T. 


SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
th edition, 960 pages; round corners, crimson silk cloth. 
gold stamped, 6.09. 
A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Events. 
A Discriminating Review of the Private School as they 
are today. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
First edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 maps and more than 150 
illustrations.—$5.00 
y An Annual! Survey of the Summer Camps and all matters 
pertaining thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of The Summer Camp Movement, 
ts origin, development, present status, and practices. 
Educational Service Bureau advises parents in the selection 

of Camps and Schools. Consultation on 
appointment. 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


ANY TRANSLATION 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear 
($2.00 each), Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and 
Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 each) of Czsar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, also 
Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. 

We can also supply any Dictionary published, in- | 
cluding the well known Students’ French, German, 
Italian and Spanish two-part Dictionaries, at $1.25; 
Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with 
order. 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Bigger and Better Than Ever 


to print 


Che Charlotte Observer | 


Foremost Newspaper of the Carolinas 


Built Upon the Solid Foundation of Prestige and Traditions Laid During 
Fifty Years of Service, but Improved and Enlarged to 
Keep Abreast of Modern Progress 


In the Observer will be found news reports secon] to none. Its policy is to print all the news that is fit 
In addition to its own corps of editors and reporters, it has more than one hundred special corre 


spondents covering North and South Carolina, and receives the night and day double trunk wire service of 
The Associated Press, the world’s greatest new gathering agency. In addition to this, The Observer is an 
exclusive member of the North American Newspaper Alliance, another distinct news gathering agency, also The 
Consolidated Press. No other morning newspaper in the Carolinas receive all the news carried over two trunk 
line wires of The Associated Press both night and day. neither do they have the distinction of being a member 
of the North American Newspaper Alliance and The Consolidated Press. The Observer also maintains its own 
bureaus in Washington and Raleigh 

The Observer takes particular pride in presenting to you a newspaper that is unexcelled from a news stand- 
point. It takes pride in the market and financial news, carrying one of the most complete market departments 
to be found anywhere, even in the large city papers 


We are sorry that space will not permit us to name the many features that are carried in The Observer 
We ask that you mail us a card requesting a free sampl: copy of The Observer for your own examination. We 
quote below subscription rates 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES BY MAIL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Mo 3 Mos. 6 Mos. 1 Yr 
Daily and Sunday 75c $2.25 $4.50 $9.00 
Daily without Sunday 65c 1.75 3.50 7.00 
Sunday Only 4c 1.00 1.75 3.50 
Daily and Sunday in the City 85c 2.50 5.00 10.00 
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THE AMERICAN NATION—A History 


From Original Sources by Associated Scho'ars. Complete in Twenty-eight Volumes (Brand New and Boxed.) Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Published at $56.00 


Our Special Sale Price, $18.50 


torians, in consultation with advisory committees from The Massachusetts Historical Society, The Virginia 


A HISTORY summarizing all present knowledge of the American Nation, from original sources by trained his- 


Historical Society, The Texas Historical Society. 


The notable array of talent drawn upon is represented by 


college presidents and professors from eighteen leading colleges and universities. Made in twenty-eight attractive 
volumes, tastefully and durably bound in cloth, with titl»s in gold, each volume being illustrated by a frontispiece. 


The type is clear and readable and the paper of good quality. 


Size of volumes 5 x 7% inches. The set complete 


published at $56.00. We still have some sets left which we are offering at the special price of $18.50. Wt. 40 Ibs. 


Vou. I—Evrorsan Backonounpd oF 
Amenican History By Edward Potts 
Cheney, A.M., Provessor of History, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania Adequately § ex- 
plains American Civilization as a trans 
planted growth and a study of European 
sources and influences giving a true under 
standing of our national origin 

Vor. Tl—Baere oF 
Ry Livingston Parrand, AM. M.D... Pre 
sident of Cornell University An account 
of prehistoric America of native produ'ts 
and animal life, as well ee Indian char 
acteristics, in which new light is thrown 
on obscure passages of American history 

Vou, tw Amentca. By Ed- 
werd Gaylord Bourne, Ph.D., Professor of 
History, Yale University. A compact, we'l 
rounded accownt of the discowery and ex 
ploration of America with a foll consider 
ation of the Spanish colonial system 

Vou. IV—Ewatanp Awmentes By 
Iwon Gardiner Tyler, LL.D... President of 
Willem and Mary College A complete 
narrative of the earliest periods of our 
country’s h'story Much now material 
which hee just come to light is now used 
for the firat time 

Vor. Government 
Ry Cheriee Andrews, PLD. Pro 
fessor of History, Bryn Mawr Collegce. The 
dew lopment of the new colonial system 
which followed th: orieinal chartr colo 
niee is here c'early discussed and many 
dificult problems are satisfactorily solved 

Vou. VI AMPRICA By 
Fearts Boutell Green, Ph.D. Professor of 
History, University of Tilinois The roots 
of many later institutions and experiences 
found in this forcotten half-century” 
which have been inadequately treated by 
previous historians, are here cleary set 
forth 
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Reuben 
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PRawce AMERICA By 
Thwaites Secretary 
State Historical of Wiseon 
clear and history of 
colonization in from the 
Gallic settlement to the ex 
pulsion of the French from North America 
m 1765 Acadia, the St. Lawrence, and 
the Mississippi settlements are separately 
discussed 


Vou. oF THE 
REVOLUTION By George Elliott Howard 
Ph.D., Professor of Institutional History 
University of Nebraska This volume 
affords a newer and broader con 
ditions and polities! standards on both 
sides before the Revolution and the ig 
norance than conecious desire for 
oppression which influenced the English 

Vou. IX—Twe AMERICAN 
By Claude Haletead Van Tyne PhD 
Professor of History, University of Michi 

I eunt of the Revolution, in 

claims of the and 

egies are fully recognised, to 

with the handicaps on both sides 
influence of the Tories 


cont nuous 
America 


view of 


rather 


eiwvil 


and the 


AUTHORS AND TITLES 

Vou. X—THE CONFEDERATION AND THE 
CONSTITUTION By Andrew Cunningham 
McLaughlin, A.M., Director of the Bureau 
of Historical Research, Carnegie Insti 
tution In this h'story of our “Criti 
cal Period” is fully but succinet'y pre 
sented the relation of earlier experiences 
and forms of government to the final work 
of the Constitutional Convention 

Vou. XI—Tue Feperauist System. By 
John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., Professor of 
American History, Smith College This is 
a vivid interpretation of the great problems 
that the new national government had to 
face under the guidance of Washington, 
Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Vou. XIIl—Tue Jerrersontan System 
By Edward Channing, Ph D., Professor of 
History, Harvard University A compact 
but really illuminating history of imperial 
democracy under Thomas Jefferson 

Vou. XITI—Tue Rist or AMERICAN 
NATIONA! ITY By Kendric Charlies Bab 
cock, Ph.D. Presid nt of the University of 
Arizona. The author shows us c'early and 
concisely the causes and development of 
the new national consciousness which grew 
out of the mistakes of the War of 1812 

Vou. XIV—Rise or tHe New Wear 
By Frederick Jackson Turner, Ph.D., Pro 
fessor of American History, University of 
W isconsin The author adequately shows 
how the nation found itself involved in 
questions relating to the West, and how the 
Union was enriched by the appearance of a 
new section 

Vou. XV—Jacksontan Democracy. By 
Willam MacDonald, LL.D Professor of 
History Brown University The Jack 
sonian period is treated in historical per 
apective without misleading emphasis upon 
the personality of Jackson 

Vou. XVI—SLAVERY AND APOLITION 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph D.. LL.D.., 
Professor of History, Harvard University 
The onditions of slavery, the ideas of its 
advocates and opponents, and the events 
marking the agitation are digested and 
traced side in a history meant to 
be impartial 

Vou. XVII 
tieorge Pierce 
of History, Ur 
mentous expans on 
ried the 


from the 


side by 


Weetwarp Extension. By 
Garrison, Ph.D... Professor 
of Texas. That 
movement which 
boundaries of the United 
Western edge of the 
o the Pacific Ocean is 
described in the light of recent 
nd the latest study of the 
and Mexico 

XVIII 


By Theodore 


versity mo 
car 
States 
Louisiana 
Purchase critically 
scholarship 
archives of 
Texas 


Vou 


AND SLAVERY 
PhD 
Willams Col 
period 
This vol 
discriminating and compaqg 
account of the struggle of the conserva 
tive elements of the North and South to 
prevent an open clash over the question of 
slavery in the new territory 


Parties 
Clarke Smith 
American History 

histery of «a 
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gives « 
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and new 


transition 
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Vou. XIX—Cavuses or THe Crvtu War. 
By French Ensor Chadwick, Rear-Admiral, 
U. 8. N., recent President of the Naval 
War College. The author gives an impar 
tial explanation of these intrinsic differ. 
ences between North and South which 
made for divergence of political fortunes. 

Vou. XX—Tue Appeat TO Arms. By 
James Kendall Hosmer, Ph.D., LL.D. re 
cent Librarian of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. A _ brief, compact and impartial 
nolitical and military story of the Civil 


War. 

Vou. XXI—Ovurcome or tHe CivIL 
War. By James Kendal! Hosmer, Ph.D., 
LL.D. The story is told, not as a victory 
of the United States over a nat onal ene- 
my, but as a part of the history of the 
while peorle, both North and South. 

Vou. Pourti 
CAL AND Ecoromic By Wm. Archibald 
Donning, Ph.D.. LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Philosophy, Columbia 
University. An illuminating, justy pro 
portioned h'story of the facts and forces 
which manifested chiefly in the politics of 
the North and West, transformed the na 
tion from what it was in 1865 to what 
it was in 1877. 

Vou. XXIII 
By Edwin 
of American 


-NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Erl> Sparks, A.M., Professor 

History, University of Chi 
cago The author begins with a turning 
pont in our history, the break in 1877 
between the o'd isencs 1 ft by war and the 
vital questions of the adaptation of Ameri 
ean government to the social and industrial 
needs of the country. 

Vou. XXIV—Nationat Prosiems. By 
Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D., Professor of Eco 
nomics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology In the light of the author's clear 
ana ysis the true significance of this period 
of confused and struggling interests is 
made clear. 

Vou. XXV—Amertca As a 
Powrr. By John Holladay Latane, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Washington and Lee 
University A discriminating narrative 
which rounds out the political and diplo 
matic hisiory of the last half century. 

Vou. XXVI—NationaL Ipgats His 
TORICALLY TRACED By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D., LL.D, Professor of History, 
Harvard University A masterly presen 
tion of the America of today measured by 
s own development as recorded in The 
\merican Nation 
XXVII 
rederic Austin 
itieal 


NATIONAL Prooress. By 
Ogg. Ph.D.. Professor of 
University of Wisconsin 
he narrative is careful and full, the ar 
ngement such as to aid the reader. The 
ook furnishes to the reader accurate and 
knowledge, and at the same 
the complicated issues of the 
into a judicious whole 
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NOTE: We have sold over 600 sets and there seers to be no letting down in the demand for this remarkable work. —H. L. B. 


We can supply any books in print at the lowest market prices and have a department for searching out of print 


hooks W rite 


for owr 36 page Holiday Bargain Catalo7 No. 175 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(Established 1884) 
HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. & Mgr 


Dep't. J, 118-120 East 25th Street, New York City 
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Announces the following important publications 


Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation By Woodrow Wilson 


A rare and important contribution representative of Mr. Wilson’s best style and thought. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Law and Morals By Roscoe Pound 


A discussion of the evolution of law in relation to morals. The papers present certain important 
social interpretations and blaze new trails in the field of legal literature. Part I, The Historical 
View. Part II, The Analytical View. Part Il], The Philosophical View. $1.50. 


Religious Certitude in an Age of Science By Charles Allen Dinsmore 
In “Religious Certitude in an Age of Science,” Professor Dinsmore treats of the conflict 
between the critical intellect in man and that inner spirit which would believe and aspire and 
rest in certitude. He maintains that the word knowledge belongs to religion as well as to 
science and that religious apprehension reaches nearer the heart of its object than scientific 

$1.50. 


knowledge. 


Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
By Hyder E. Rollins 


This index “will instantly take rank amongst the most important works of bibliographical 
reference. In a word, it will be indispensable.’—G. L. Kittredge. Contains: I, The title of 
every ballad listed at Stationers’ Hall, with complete bibliographical data and an immense 
amount of collateral information; II, An index of first lines of all the ballads listed in Index 
I; III, An index of all the names and subjects dealt with in the entries and notes. 


Paper $3.00. Cloth $4.00. 


Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography, and 
Literary Controversy By Sturgis E. Leavitt 


This bibliography is the result of researches carried out in the libraries of Buenos Aires while 


the compiler was the holder of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship awarded by Harvard University. 
Paper. $1.50. 


The Saprolegniaceae By W. C. Coker 
This book contains descriptions of all known species and direct observations on and illustrations 
of all American species of the family Saprolegniaceae. Notes are added on related families, 
as Leptomitaceae, Blastocladiaceae, and Monoblepharidaceae. Most cytological and physio- 
logical details of importance appearing in the literature since Humphrey’s work (1892) have 


been included or referred to under the species involved. Quarto. 201 pages 6 half tones, and 
57 line plates. Cloth. $10.00. 


The Clavarias of the United States and Canada By W. C. Coker 


This bock contains descriptions of all known species of Clavarias, or coral mushrooms, in the 
area covered, most of which have been redescribed from the living condition. Both European 
and American type material has been examined wherever possible, and synonomy established. 
All but two of the plates have been made from living material. Large octavo. 209 pages. 8 
colored plates, 72 half tones, and 12 line plates Cloth. $8.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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We willaend you postpaid any echool or co 

wiey bliehers’ list price (40 per cent 
e will open an account with School 
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If in your Cotton Duck 


Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - 
PRIC 


SERVICE 
E 


Write today to the 


Luther O. 


Draper 


Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 


P.S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


lege book upon receipt 


reduction if we have a see- 


The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement 
service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 
colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used by Master's or Doctor's 


from nearly a hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and foreign ones. 


MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagemenis 
now made for the 1925-26 session. 


Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed 
to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles «f 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 


Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


ALL 


BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


From One Source 


Order System. 


PUTNAM’S 


Fust west of Sth Avenue 


| 1. All orders are filled quickly, intelligently 
and accurately. 
2. Back orders are carefully followed up. 
3. Our SERVICE is second to none. 
4. English books are supplied as easily as 
American 
Inquire About Our Simple 


West 45th Street, New York City 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
For 1925 


continue under the leadership of Miss Geraldine P. 
Dilla, A. M. Dilla Tours differ from all others in the 
character of the parties, which are limited in num- 
ber and are composed of college-bred and professional 
people of congenial tastes, in the constant personal 
attention given each tourist, and in the extras includ- 
ed, such as a modern drama in London, a reading by 
the English poet Wilfrid Gibson, grand operas in 
Paris and in the ancient Roman amphitheater of 
Verona, and carillon concerts in Bruges and Ghent. 
Several English-speaking European friends talk in- 
formally of their countries’ life and letters. A prop- 
er balance is maintained between the study of paint 
ing, seulpture, architecture and the recreational en 
joyment of the best typical scenery in England, Seot 
land, Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Any of these tours or parts of them may be 
combined with study or residence in Europe. The 
absolutely inclusive prices of Dilla Tours are from 
$615 to $990 according to length. For itineraries 
and all adviee coneerning the best way to give your- 
self the greatest pleasure, professional advancement, 
and lasting cultural benefit in your vacation of 1925, 
address 


MISS G. P. DILLA 
615 College Avenue Rock Hill, S. C. 
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